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(Continued from page 122.) 

“The situation of these few sheep, as it were- 
in a wilderness country, calls for near sym- 
pathy, and it is a favor when not only this feel- 
ing is extended, but a willingness accompanies 
to let it run as it flows. It is about four years 
since they were first visited by G. D.,S. Emlen, 
and J. Kendal; that life which is the crown of 
all profession is certainly low; the seed seems 
ina wintry state, scarcely shooting above ground, 
yet we have thought it is under the care of Him 
who can nourish and bring it forth, if it be only 
allowed to lie under his cultivating hand, and 
not exposed too much to the chilling breath 
that surrounds. There are also some hidden, 
seeking minds in these parts—perhaps mixed 
with the various names to religion, and others 
who we find do not join with any denomination, 
but keep quietly among themselves, exemplary 
in their conduct, doing good, and communi- 
cating of their outward blessings; plain in 
their appearance and manner; one of these, 
after sitting in an opportunity where evident 
solemnity covered us, observed, that though we 
could not understand each other, there was ‘a 
feeling and unity within.’ " 

“First-day, 6th of Fourth Month. We had 
two public meetings, one at half-past nine, the 
other at four. G. D. and 8. G. were favored to 
minister with Gospel love and authority, I had 
fresh cause for confusion, and the acknowledg- 
ment that to me belongeth shame; pain still 
attends the remembrance of my want of dedi- 
cation in these meetings. 

“Second-day morning. We had a little sit- 
ting among ourselves, desiring to feel our way 
from, or detention in this city, rightly ordered ; 
we were afresh helped to believe, that, as the eye 
was kept single, he who had led forth would con- 
tinue to preserve us. We went to tea with a 
family named Decknatel—a widow, her son, 
and two daughters; these were educated in the 
Anabaptist profession her husband having been 
& preacher among this sect, but since his death 
they have not joined in communion with any 
particular people, but keep themselves select, 
except sometimes going to the Moravian wor- 
ship. A sweet influence prevailed in the house, 
and a good deal of religious conversation oc- 
curred—J. Vanderwerf being with us to inter- 
pret. They believe in the sufficiency of the 
spirit of Truth to lead into all truth, though 





























they seem not fully to have entered into that 
rest where there is a ceasing from our own 
works, as they sing hymns sometimes, and have 
an instrument of music in their house. They 
were very desirous of understanding us, and our 
errand—it seemed strange to them for me to 
leave a husband and seven children, but feeling 
liberty to enter a little into the cause, and some 
particulars of my convincement, &c. as the re- 
membrance arose with renewed thankfulness, 
they appeared not only satisfied, but to compre- 
hend the language. This conversation intro- 
duced to a solemn silence, in which they readily 
joined, and we had each to unite in the testi- 
mony that the salutation of ‘ peace unto it’ be- 
longed to the house: this memorable season 
closed in awful supplication, and we parted 
under a feeling of that pure love which throws 
down the narrow barriers of nominal distinc- 
tion, and baptizes into the unity of the one 
Spirit. 

“9th. At four o’clock this afternoon we bad 
another public meeting, which was well attended 
as to numbers, but the people were unsettled in 
time of silence; the doctrine of Truth ran 
clearly, and a hope was raised that some felt a 
testimony to it in their own minds. 

“ Left Amsterdam with J. F., Jr., and Fred- 
erick Mentz, in a carriage boat, the usual way 
of travelling in this country ; it is drawn along 
a canal by a horse, and consists of a small cabin, 
calculated to hold seven or eight, and a larger 
room which will contain about thirty people, 
with seats to accommodate all the passengers, 
and light sufficient to work by. We arrived at 
Utrecht between three and four o’clock, felt ex- 
ercised respecting a meeting here, but not living 
enough by faith, and looking too much outward, 
discouragement prevailed. 

“11th. Set off from Utrecht in a post wagon, 
and travelled over deep roads, through a woody 
country thickly inhabited, though the land is 
poor, and we found but indifferent lodging and 
entertainment until we reached Dusseldorf, on 
the evening of the 13th, where we got to a good 
inn. 

“14th. Concluded to stay this day, to feel 
whether bound or dismissed from hence; in the 
forenoon called on Michael David Wetterboar, 
whom our friends Decknatel recommended us 
to see, we also drank tea with him, and found 
him an inward retired man, living pretty much 
alone, and not knowing that he has any com- 
panions in this large place, where superstition 
seems to reign. We had a season of solid re- 
tirement after tea, and some profitable conver- 
sation through R. G. in French. 

“ Went off the direct course about eighteen 
miles to Elberfeld, expecting to find some seek- 
ing people. We were directed to a person 
named Smith, with whom we spent a little time ; 

he speaks English and was civil, but seemed 
fearful of engaging to be our interpreter; he 
informed us there were some mystics in town, 
who met together on First-days, but we found 
no way to get into their company. 


y. In the 
morning we walked out, G. D. and I one way, 


and R. and S. G. another, but though we called 
in at some houses, no way opened for a meet- 
ing, we therefore returned to Dusseldorf to tea. 
M. D. W. spent the evening with us, and we 
had a season of spiritual refreshment in the 
feeling of Christian liberty and love, under 
which we parted. 


“17th. Left Dusseldorf, about half-past six, 


and got to Cologne to dinner—a dark place of 
popish superstition, crosses and images appear- 
ing almost everywhere in and about it; we all 
felt oppressed and glad to leave this place; 
reached Bonn, a smaller town, where similar 
idolatry prevailed; G. D. and R. G. walking 
out, saw the host, as it is called, carrying about 
and the people kneeling to it. 


“18th. Rode through a beautiful valley of 


vineyards, and other plantations, bounded on 
one side with richly cultivated mountains, and 
on the other by the Rhine, on each side of which 
towns and villages thickly appeared, also some 


monasteries and ruins, altogether forming as 


diversified and lovely a scene as I ever rode 
through; but in this day’s journey I found 


nature unusually oppressed, so that it was hard 


to bear the motion, and my illness increased so 


much, that when I saw a town on the other side 


of the Rhine, not knowing it was our destina- 


tion, 1 thought it looked a desirable resting 
place, and wished to get to it; when the driver 
turned the carriage that way, and it proved to 
be Nieuvied, a place to which we had recom- 
mendations.* Here we got to a comfortable 
inn, like a private lodging, kept by Moravians, 
who received us cordially, and we took up our 
quarters with them. 

“19th. I was very ill, so as to lie in bed all 
day, low in mind, as well as in body ; dear S. G. 
indisposed also, and we felt glad in this state to 
be in a quiet asylum. 

“20th. First-day, my complaints continuing 
I was not able to go out, my dear companions 
sat at my bedside, where, in a season of quiet 
refreshment, we remembered with comfort that 
it was when the disciples walked together and 
were sad, that their great Master joined him- 
self to them. 

“ist. A day of distress every way, mostly 
in bed during the forenoon ; after dinner went 
to see the Moravian establishment, the schools 
for girls and boys, &c., but so low that noth- 
ing seemed capable of cheering me; my faith 
and patience are so tried that 1 am often ready 
to fear the honor of the great name, and that 
excellent cause which, through every discour- 
agement, is dear to my heart, may suffer by my 
engaging in this embassy. I feel myself so in- 
sufficient for the work, and even at seasons 


* Copy of one of the Introductory Letters given by 
the family of Decknatel : 

“My Dear Brother:—I give this address by these 
Friends, whom they call Quakers, from England ; per- 
haps they will call in their journey at po Sa 
though you cannot speak with them but by an inter- 
preter, yet you may have an agreeable feeling and 
influence in silence, through the favor of the Lord, 
which you desire—I salute you with renewed affection. 

o. O? 
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n ty §. Morris and J. E. Rhoads’ Visits. one sen per mile. They are generally well | hostess, who can talk enough English to ask 
rv) (Continued from page 124.) filled, as the Japanese are evidently a travel-| and answer numerous questions. 
ere Eighth Month 30th.—Many of the Mission- ling people. While it is said they are not very A bath was early provided for each of us, as 
ue § gries feel that but slow progress is being made | energetic or pushing in business, they appear | part of the needful conveniences. 
tly, § jn the conversion of the people, and they must | to us to be industrious as we see them about} There is so much that is new to be seen that 
te § jook to the call they have received to the labor | their homes and farms. one’s letters could be extended toa great length 
ime § for encouragement rather than to results. A great variety of crops is raised, but rice is | and but little be said about the main object of 
nly It would evidently be a difficult undertaking | the great staple. This is only undertaken on | our visit, which we are desirous to keep steadily 
reir for Friends to engage in, and keep strictly to | land that can be irrigated, and often succeeds| in view. Much travelling and time may be 
ly Four principles in preaching and worship. Being | other crops. The greater part of what we see is | spent in seeing a few individuals. 
't0 § thrown much into association with those of other | not yet in head, having been sown in the Sixth A teapot and cup, purchased at a railroad 
aed F societies is likely to prove too strong a temptation | Month or near that time. station, full of tea, for three sen, are too brittle 
e@, — to depart from our established testimonies when| Much ingenuity is shown in preparing the | to mail. 
and mingling among them; which is likely to be ground for flooding by dividing it into plats by We may be at Mito, where is a Friend’s ’ 
the case where there are comparatively few re-| little ridges according to the different levels. | meeting next First-day, the 11th, if Dr. Whit- 
o@ § ligious people, and they mostly engaged in the | These are sometimes in dells that are terraced | ney can leave home. He has spoken of numer- 
mn. same cause. as the land gently rises between narrow spurs | ous other places it would be desirable to visit 
of I could not therefore encourage our consci- | that run out from the main ridge of hills. The | after the schools open. 
life § entious members to enter on such a life unless | terraces are like steps as we view them from the} Hakone, Japan, 4th—The railroad system is 
Ing they had a very clear call to it; for I cannot see | valleys, and the rice is a vivid green; as are | good, and is being extended over the island. It 
how any one can be rightly occupying a spiritual | also the hills, being covered with an exuberance | is nearly all owned by the Government, and 
ll. gift, and at the same time habitually violating | of bamboo grass, trees, shrubs, vines, and other | managed by Japanes? officials. Their engineers 
the their conscientious convictions. plants. Some of these little scenes are among | lay out new roads and superintend their con- 
ad 31st.—A beautifully clear sky and refreshing | the most pleasing. struction, which latter is substantial. The En- 
on breeze induced us to walk along the river this} 5.20 p. miw—While writing we reached the | glish system of cars and passenger traffic is in 
An morning. Passing near M. A. Gundry’s, she| point where we leave the steam-road and take | use, except on one road in the island of Yeso, 
ad, soon joined us. ‘The water is beautifully clear | to tram cars.—The second class and third being | which is American. 
lhe and flows in rapids and cascades over hard rocks | filled, we take a first class car, the chiefadvan-| The land was taken from the Daimios at a 
ow worn smooth by its action. The banks, as in| tage in which is plenty of room; but for the] price, and is seld in fee simple to the farmers, 
8 almost every place not trodden or cultivated by | privilege fifty sen instead of thirty is charged. | so that there is likely to be a large body of the 
ck man, are covered by plants and trees in great | This carried us to Yumoto over an easy grade. | population interested in peace, and a good ad- 
Its variety, and of the most pleasing and graceful | Here we transferred to jinrikishas with two men | ministration of National affairs. 
he forms. Mountains rise on either side to add | apiece and commenced a steeper climb over a (To be continued.) 
an grandeur to the view. fairly good road. Several miles ride brought ancora 
ile Our walk soon brought us to the Temple of | us to Miyonoshita, high up the pass, where isa} To be in a state of mind or feeling, and to 
mu One Hundred Gods. The stone images are} first class hotel. know just what word or phrase one’s native lan- 
to ranged along one side of the path and facing} We had the name of a woman who is board- | guage appropriates as a symbol to express that 
ns the river. They appear to be nearly all of|ing at this place, and we stopped for ‘tiffen’| condition, are two different things. Many a 
ag Buddha, though the features vary to a certain | (lunch). She gave us much interesting informa- | person’s best self is discredited by the world be- 
be extent. A number were headless, or the heads | tionin the short time we were together, including | cause that person is without the power of ade- 
th had been broken off and then set on again. Wej|an account of a young convert who had re-| quately expressing himself. While this is in 
ot surmised an earthquake had done the destruc- | cently died in the faith. a degree true of persons of any age or position, 
at tion. A few images were placed upon rocks or| Having eaten a good meal, we were soon ready | it is most true of the young child. It is a com- 
ir other picturesque spots, an eye to effect being | to resume our journey, which must be either on | paratively easy matter for a baby to learn what 
re evident in the whole arrangement. foot, horse, or koga (pronounced konga). The | the word “ hand,” for instance, stands for. It 
a Small stones were heaped up at the base of | latter is a frame floor and top suspended from a| is a much more difficult matter to know what 
certain idols, and small slips of paper with char-| pole and carried by two men, on their shoul-|state of mind abstract terms like “joy,” or 
a acters on them were pasted on many; all of|ders. We had each an extra coolie to relieve | ‘‘ regret,” stand for. And yet we are likely to 
r which represented prayers. The whole place|the carriers, and another to bear our two | forget how gradual must be the process by which 
g was open and free. The entrance was marked | valises slung to a staff, making seven men in| a child comes into a full appreciation of such 
- by heavy stone walls. At one spot, an inscrip-| all. The distance is about seven miles, and the | abstract terms. It is easy to hold up the hand 
Ir tion in Sanscrit was carved on an overhanging | path narrow, steep, and rocky in many parts of} and say “hand.” It is not so easy to hold up 
It rock on the opposite side of the stream—said to| it. Our men kept in good heart all through, | the feeling we call joy, and say that that is joy. 


“ Are you sorry I am going away?” said a well- 
meaning visitor to a little child, as the child said 
good-bye to her through the car-window. The 
child nodded in a doubtful way, as if maybe it 
ought to be sorry, whatever that might mean. 
Many a child has been put down as callous or 
indifferent, because it failed to say it was “ sorry” 
for doing wrong, when it could not be certain 


although the frequent shifting of the pole from 
one shoulder to the other indicated it an irk- 
some task. We chose to walk over some of the 
most difficult places. After passing the summit 
there was a descent, down which a trot was in 
order. This was anything but soothing toa re- 
clining head, and I was ready to choose a walk 
for our return in preference to the kogo. 


d be very ancient. 

|. A fee is paid for a ticket to visit the grand 
d | temples containing the tombs of celebrated Sho- 
n 
D 









guns, and the shoes must be removed on enter- 
ing. As our business is not sight-seeing, we do 
not think it right to indulge in what seems too 
much like encouraging idolatry. 

One or two calls seem likely to end our ser- 




























































J vice here and our prospect is to return to Yoko-| On reaching Hakone we were directed to a| what being “sorry ” implied; and a child, much 
P hama to-morrow. Japanese hotel. A lively little woman took us| more than an adult, prefers to know what it is 
; Ninth Month 3rd.—Our journey from Nikko | in charge, assigning us to two pleasant commu- | talking about before it begins to speak. Only 
) to Yokohama was comfortably accomplished on | nicating rooms which overlook a beautiful lake | those who have been “in the habit of steeping 
) Fifth-day. Yesterday, a letter came from Dr. | set among the mountains. Our altitude is over | the mind in the atmosphere of child-life” can 
, Whitney proposing that we should spend First- | 3000 feet and the air is fresh and invigorating, | realize what a complex and extended process of 
g day at Hakone, a mountain resort to the South. | a great contrast to that of Yokohama. observation, induction, and deduction it takes, 
. Kamakura being on or near the route, we spent| The conical form of Fuji Yama is in view | in a child, to arrive at a certainty what the use 
. last night there. from our windows, although it must be many | of “sorry ” or any other abstract term commits 
Doctor has given us explicit directions as to | miles off. one to. But the great number of adults whose 






understanding of their own language is very 
slight ought at least to be taken as a hint not 
to expect too much in that line from a little 
child. To appreciate the mind and sentiments 
of childhood, we must look a good deal farther 
and more deeply than to mere words.—S. 8. 
Times. 


Our house is in Japanese fashion, somewhat 
modified to suit foreign ideas. Our rooms are 
private by means of the sliding frames and 
screens. On the side towards the lake glass 
sash shut out the cool night winds. 

Dinner in foreign style of cooking, &c., was 
served us in our rooms, by the entertaining 


the route and letters of introduction to some of 
the people he wished us to see, and we are now 
on the way. 

This being on the main line of railroad toward 
the south, the cars are well filled with people. 
We ride second class—fare two sen per mile. 
Third class cars are fairly comfortable—fare 
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of in New York, and twelve hundred in 
all crossed the States which lie between New 
York and Iowa. 

The Society in 1859, was incorporated under 
the act entitled “An act for the incorporation 
of benevolent, charitable, religious and scientific 
societies,” passed the preceding year. 

Art. I. of the Constitution by which the So- 
ciety is governed, contains the following: “The 
foundation of our civil organization is, and shall 
remain forever, God, the Lord, and the faith, 
which He worked in us according to his free 
Grace and mercy, and which is founded upon 
(1), the Word of God as revealed in the Old 
and New Testament; (2), the testimony of Jesus 
through the spirit of prophesy ; (3), the hidden 
spirit of grace and chastisement.” 

The control and management is vested in 
thirteen trustees, elected annually. From these 
are selected among themselves, a president, vice 
president and secretary. Eighty elders are 
elected annually to look after the spiritual wel- 
fare of the community. The right to vote is 
given to all males over twenty-one, and to 
widows and females over thirty, who are not 
represented by any male. In the church affairs 
women are allowed to speak both in their meet- 
ings for worship and in their business meetings ; 
still they are debarred from holding any office, 
religious or otherwise. However, as to their 
treatment of women, we must bear in mind that 
for over sixty years Barbara Heineman, as their 
prophetess, ruled the Society, and it was by her 
power, her visions, her guidance, that the most 
important changes were made. What she pro- 
claimed while inspired was always followed, as 
they believed it was revelation direct from the 
Divine. 

Rotation in office is not preferred, although 
annual elections are held. The elders are chosen 
from the older members who lead pure lives, 
while the trustees are selected from the middle- 
aged men. Thus the most able and the most 
deserving are entrusted with the management 
of the temporal and moral welfare of all. This 
conception of communism and this mode of gov- 
ernment may be considered as extremely im- 
portant elements in the permanency and pros- 
perity of the community. 

The use of the German language is another 
tie which binds the members closely together ; 
and the same might be said of the Icarians, who 
have not yet given up their French tongue. 
The system of village life which the Society has 
adopted preserves a sort of isolation of different 
groups, while the villages are not far enough 
apart to interfere the least with the community 
feeling. ‘This village system preserves a sim- 
plicity of life, and prevents evils which would 
creep in if all were congregated into one place. 

The children are brought up with special re- 
ligious training, but each family has all freedom 
ma in regard to their home affairs. The 

iety has never tried to put any restrictions 
on home life and its management. 

In each village there are several boarding- 
places, where all but the sick and old must go 
for their meals, each house accommodating 
about thirty. Each village has a laundry, 
bakery and butcher shop, a store and creamery, 
and wagons from each of these places make 
their daily rounds as in the cities. 

During meal-time no talking of any kind is 
allowed. Grace is said before and after the 
meal, all standing, and as the leader ends all 
say, “God bless and keep us safely.” Women 
eat at one table, men at another, and if there 
are several children, they have also a table to 
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themselves. The reason for this is that where so 
many should eat at the same table it would give 
rise to idle talk, gossip and trifling conduct— 
which things are prohibited as much as possible. 

In a community as everywhere else brains 
are in demand. Soon the little fellows distin- 
guish themselves in school, rising step by step, 
and become book-keepers, trustees, with more 
responsibility, still with more freedom. Their 
doctors and dentists are selected from the bright- 
est youngsters in school ; still here, asevery other 
place, wealth, influence, social standing has some- 
thing to do as to choice. I noticed that sons of 
the rich, influential men were always given the 
easy, clean positions, while a much better young 
fellow, mentally, was given the much more un- 
pleasant duty of driving oxen, hoeing in the 
cabbage-field or working in the dye-works. 

“ How can there be such a difference in social 
standing in a community?” some one may ask. 
Some of the founders still living put in a great 
deal of money—I have heard from $50,000 to 
$75,000. These men wield much power. They 
say, “ Here, if you don’t vote our way, we will 
leave and take our money.” The Society can’t 
afford to lose these men, hence their say in the 
matter is to a certain extent law. 

Every one, man, woman and child, draws a 
salary ; children draw from $10 to $15, women 
from $25 to $35, while the men average from 
$50 to $100. This money is for luxuries and 
clothing. Besides, if any one does extra work, 
he receives extra pay. It is meritorious to save 
this money and refund it to the Society, and 
many have laid up large sums of money from 
such meagre salaries. During the civil war 
several thousand dollars were donated to chari- 
ties for the care of the sick, and this money was 
such as had been saved by their small earnings. 

Marriage on the whole is unfavorable to com- 
munity life, and the Society looks on celibacy 
as meritorious. By examining the records I 
found that a large proportion of the aged of both 
sexes had battled through life in single blessed- 
ness. This attitude is taken by nearly all the 
communities in the United States. Asking an 
elder the reason for this, he answered that 
“marriage tended to worldliness, and less to 
spirituality. If a person marries we put him 
in a lower class, until he afterwards has proved 
himself pious we take him into his former class 
again.” However, a man at twenty-five,a woman 
at twenty-two, can send in their request to the 
elders, and if the elders and the inspired instru- 
ment think it is God’s will that such persons 
shall be united, the consent is given, and the 
couple must wait another year until the cere- 
mony can take place. 

Once a year an examination is held of all the 
members, to ascertain if all live according to 
the Scriptures and their creed. Each person, 
like in a monastery, must make a full confes- 
sion as to his sins, faults and short-comings, 
whether any one is ready to testify against him 
or not. When their prophets lived, these were 
supposed to know whether the person told the 
truth or not. If any one was caught, he was 
admonished. 

Often people come and want to join the so- 
ciety. They have been so often disappointed 
in their neophytes that they are very careful. 
Their Society is a religious order, more than an 
industrial association, so similar belief is neces- 
sary ; also a knowledge of German, as that is 
the only language used—very few being able to 
converse in English. A novice must work two 
years without pay, and at the end of that time, 
if he has carried himself well, and believes in 
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their religion, he is admitted, giving all his 
property over to the trustees. Very few con- 
verts have been made, the growth of the Society 
having been mainly from within. 

Barruinus L. Wick. 


es “ 
Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 


Letter of John Thorpe. 


“Touch not mine anointed, and do my prophets no 
harm.”—1 CHRON., xvi: 22. 

“T have been led to consider the weaknesses 
and infirmities which are too frequently ob- 
served to attend, whilst clothed with flesh, the 
most devoted followers of the Holy Jesus; 
when the holy watch is not maintained, when 
the holy influence is withdrawn, they then be- 
come weak, and are like other men. Thus 
they who are dedicated to the service of the 
ministry, bear as in their foreheads the inscrip- 
tion of holiness, having to conflict with all the 
struggles of the private soldier, may sometimes 
manifest weaknesses inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of the holy office; and he who yet remains 
to be the accuser of the brethren, will not fail, 
where he can, under any disguise, gain admit- 
tance, exceedingly to expose and magnify these; 
and would lead by little and little to despise 
the Lord’s anointed, to ‘speak evil of digni- 
ties,’ and lightly to esteem the sacrifices which 
the Lord hath commanded to be offered in the 
holy place. 

It is not in my heart to justify, to excuse, or 
to extenuate, the failings and imperfections of 
the foremost rank in the Lord’s army. I know 
it deeply behooves them, above all others, to 
walk circumspectly, to make straight steps to 
their feet, to be examples to the flock ; and I 
am verily persuaded there are none feel more 
deeply bowed under the humiliating sensibility 
of their own unworthiness, none more frequently 
covered with blushing and confusion of face 
than these. I do not want to excuse or explain 
away their failings; but I want to impress a 
proper regard to the dignity of the holy office; 
I want to revive that ancient precept, ‘ Thou 
shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy people.’ 
God forbid, said David, that I should put forth 
my hand against the Lord’s anointed. If weak- 
ness appear, if the enemy prevail in any little 
matter, oh! ‘tell it not in Gath, publish it not 
in the streets of Askelon, lest the daughters of 
the Philistines rejoice, lest the daughters of 
the uncircumcised triumph.’ Oh! did but the 
people know, were it but possible for the un- 
circumcised to consider, the secret travail of 
their spirits; the painfully distressing conflicts 
which these have to pass through, and which 
yet await them ; how often they have wandered 
in the wilderness, ‘ with their hands upon their 
loins; what they have to pass through in the 
weeks of preparation, while eating the roll of 
prophecy, and lying on their sides; how often 
such are now covered with sackloth, and have 
secretly to muse on the contents of the roll, 
wherein is written ‘lamentations, and mourn- 
ing, and woe;’ were it possible, I say, for such, 
who are yet whole, not having yet fallen upon 
that stone which the Lord hath laid in Zion 
for a foundation, and been thereby broken, and 
enabled to offer the sacrifices of a broken heart ; 
were it possible for those who have not trodden 
the arduous path of regeneration, to consider 
these things, they would not need to be reminded 
to mark such whom the Lord hath set over them, 
to esteem them very highly, to honor them with 
double honor for the work’s sake, because ‘ they 
watch for your souls, as they that must give 
account’ in the day of the Lord Jesus. 
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judgments of God. Even a remainder of that 


















many who have declined it, all proving that a 
principle still existed in their bosoms, which, if 
they followed, would guide them to salvation, 
and which, if they fled from, would try them 
and find them guilty. Nor let us wonder there- 
fore that the apostle, even when speaking of 
those who are given over to every abomination, 
should still affirm of them that they know the 



























knowledge which they liked not to retain, still 
kept its hold upon their conscience, and gave 
them a responsibility which belongs not to the 
beasts that perish. Man, in short, throughout 
the whole of this world’s peopled territory, has 
a law by which he may righteously be judged ; 
and still enough of it is known and felt by his 
own conscience to make it out, that for its vio- 
lation he should be righteously condemned. So 
that dark as our conceptions may be of the 
present character and future state of those who 
live under the shadow of heathenism, we may 
be sure that a clear and righteous principle of 
retribution wil] be applied to them all ; and that 
they who shall be judged worthy of death on 
that day will be found to have committed such 
things as they themselves either knew or might 
have known to be worthy of it.” 





















Natural History, Science, etc. 


Swarming of White Ants.—The white ants in 
Africa send out colonies during the rainy sea- 
son. They have long loose wings to get away 
with. Other creatures seem to know when they 
are due, and gather round the entrance to de- 
vour them. Snakes, frogs, fowls snap them up, 
as crowding out, they tumble over dazed in the 
bright light. Those that rise on the wing are 
hunted by birds. A short flight and they are 
done, and sprawling on the ground, and their 
wings become quite unmanageable. But, plant- 
ing its hind feet firmly on the dragging wings, 
and pressing them to the ground, the ant gives 
its body.a surge forward, and is free. No more 
to soar aloft, he goes below as soon as possible. 
Men, women and children run with little brooms 
and sweep up baskets full of the savory morsels, 
as they come out of the hole. After awhile the 
stampede is over, all is quiet, and the earth for 
half a mile round is speckled with the discarded 
wings.— Hore’s Tanganyika. 

Jarrah Timber.—This is obtained from a spe- 
cies of Eucalyptus which grows abundantly in 
Western Australia. When selected from hilly 
localities, cut while the sap is least active, and 
carefully dried, the wood proves impervious to 
the borings of the Teredo and the White Ants. 
Vessels constructed of this wood, although un- 
coppered, have remained sound after 25 years 
ofservice. It is one of the least inflammable 
for building purposes, and one of the best for 
charcoal. It is very heavy and so intensely 
hard that it is difficult to work it with ordinary 
carpenter’s tools. 

Birds in Wet Weather.—C. ©. Abbott, says 
that “the feathers of birds often become so 
soaked as to render flight impracticable, and so 
the birds fall victims to carnivorous mammals. 
My attention was called to this fact during the 

ast autumn, when, after a sudden dash of rain, 
found a number of warblers that were too 
wet to fly. Their fluttering did not prevent 
my catching one, and directly after I saw a 
red-tail in the clutches of a ved squirrel.” 

Mineral Beauties —C. C. Abbott in speaking 
of a visit to a copper mine in Arizona, says :— 
“If one would know how magnificent a mineral 
may be, how it surpasses even the orchids among 

































flowers, the butterflies among insects, or birds 
of paradise among birds, let him gather from 
the mouth of the great copper mine, fragments 
of the ore as they are ruthlessly dumped upon 
the ground. When malachite, azurite and cu- 
prite are seen as I saw them at Bisher, then one 
can form some idea of Nature’s perfected handi- 
work.” 


the water in the harbor of Sidney, Australia, 
was so changed in color as to present in places 
the color of blood. 
some say one-half, of the animal life existing in 
the shoal water near shore was extinguished, 
the oyster beds being seriously injured, and all 
bivalves suffering to a very great extent. An 
examination of the discolored water showed 
that the phenomenon was owing to the growth 
of a microscopical animaleule of the genus 
Glenodinium, which sometimes develops with 
marvellous rapidity. 


table produce the red snow of the Arctic re- 
gions, but do not in any degree do away 
with the miraculous character of the Egyptian 
plague. That the Almighty makes use of natural 
causes to produce results is not disputed, yet 
none but God can do so, and the change of the 
waters of the Nile, which afterwards underwent 
putrefaction, can only be attributed to his direct 
and miraculous interference, who doeth accord- 
ing to his will in the armies of heaven, among 
the children of men, or the most insignificant 
of his creatures.— Episcopal Recorder. 


was an important officer of state in all Oriental 
monarchies, 
of state, whose duties were to keep an exact ac- 
count of all tribute received, and of the spoil of 
captured cities. 
king’s scribes are frequently represented with a 
long scroll of parchment in their left hand, and 
a pen in their right, making an inventory of the 
booty brought in by the soldiers. 
was first brought by the captors to one place, 
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A Strange Phenomenon.—A short time since, 


In a few days a large part, 

















Such sudden developments of a minute vege- 


“THe Kina’s Scrise.”—The king’s scribe 


He was, in fact, a great secretary 


In the Assyrian sculptures the 


All the spoil 


where it is represented as being carefully sorted 


and counted in the presence of the royal scribes, 


who take an exact inventory of the whole before 
it is carried away by its captors. Scales are 
being used to weigh the bullion and articles 
made of the precious metals, lest they should be 
clipped afterwards. A certain proportion of the 
gold and silver, in whatever form it was, was 
due to the temple of the national deity, and 
another portion was set apart for the king’s pri- 
vate treasury.—S. S. Times. 


Items. 


Alcohol and Vitality.—A writer in The Independent 
says the use of alcoholic drinks in the United States 
is degrading the standard of size, of weight, of vigor 
for activity and endurance on the part of the whole 
people. From a physical, social and sanitary point 
of view, such as radically affects the prowess and 
perpetuity of the United States, we regard the pres- 
ent freedom of use of alcoholic beverages as a greater 
menace to race vitality and so to national life, than 
slavery ever was. 

Mixed Marriages.—An engagement is reported 
between Crown Prince Ferdinand of Hohenzollern 
of Roumania, who is a Catholic. and the Protestant 
princess Marie of Edinburgh. The Independent says, 
“These mixed marriages are not wise and give oc- 
casion to serious evil.” There is apt to be trouble 
about the education of the children who are born 
to parents thus unequally yoked together —each 
naturally desiring that they should be brought up 
in their own faith. 


Education in Canada.—The educational question 


is up among the Catholics of Canada. In the prov- 
ince of Quebec, at a late meeting of the Roman 
Catholic Board of the Council of Public Instruction, 
which includes all the bishops and some promi- 
nent laymen, the question came u 
ers who are ecclesiastics should submit to examina- 
tion, and the bishops all said no, while the laymen, 
after a short controversy, all said they must. R. 
Musson, ex-Governor of the Province, when the 
bishops said they alone had jurisdiction, replied : 


you, for we have children and you have not. When 
we complain of the ridiculous system of education 
in your classical colleges, you reply that those col- 
leges are founded to train priests and not practical 
men: and yet, when we withdraw our children and 
send them to Protestant institutions, you threaten 
us with excommunication. Do not suppose you can 
much longer brave the Catholic population.” 


five women who have been ordained to preach the 
Gospel—two of them in the State of New York, 
and the others in the West. 
the pastorate little is said, and of their success, 
nothing. 





Meeting on this continent, which convened at 
Indianapolis on 18th of Ninth Month, a dis- 
cussion of the Pastoral system occupied the time 
of several sittings, and issued in the adoption 
of the following minute, which it is stated was 
objected to by the delegation from Baltimore 
and by part of that from North Carolina: 


everywhere the importance of the diligent ex- 
ercise of the various spiritual gifts bestowed by 
the Master, especially those of the ministry of 
the word, and of the pastoral care of the flock 
of God. 


Church is reminded of its duty in making such 


of those who give their time to the work, so that 
the Gospel may not be hindered, nor the shep- 
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whether teach- 










“On the contrary, we are more concerned than 















Women Preachers.—The Congregationalists have 







Of their adaptation to 
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At the Conference of the Progressive Yearly 

















































“The Conference desires to urge upon Friends 


In connection with these services the 


rovision as may be necessary for the support 
* y 


herding of the flock impaired by the want of 
pecuniary means. At the same time that we 
strongly commend a proper pastoral system, we 
desire that Friends will be careful to see that it 
is not abused by the assumption of undue au- 
thority on the part of pastors, by their standing 
in the way of any service the Lord may lay upon 
others, or by leading the members of the flock 
to look and depend upon human agency instead 
of the Divine shepherd and bishop of souls him- 
self. We believe that the faithful exercise of pas- 
toral care is an important agency in the Master’s 
hand in establishing and building up the mem- 
bership of the Church.” 

Perhaps the language in which this minute is 
framed, is as skilfully adapted as the cireum- 
stances would admit, not to shock the feelings 
of those who adhere to the principles our Society 
holds as to the exercise of Gospel ministry, and 
the care of the flock, while at the same time it 
advocates the introduction of a system of paid 
preachers, substantially the same as that in vogue 
among most of the Protestant denominations. 

Some of the evil fruits of this departure from 
Quakerism are pointed out in the editorial col- 
umn of THe Frienp of Tenth Month 29th, avd 
it is perhaps not neediul to repeat them here ; 
but they give point to the remarks of a corres- 
pondent, who recently wrote to the editor, ex- 
pressing his belief that those who avow a hire- 
ling ministry as a feature of their meetings, and 







































